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Fire l&andred and ntnetjr-llrst Meeting. 

February 11, 1868. — Monthly Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 
. The following paper was presented and read by the 
author: — 

A Conjectural Solution of the Origin of the Classificatory 
System of Relationship. 

By Lewis H. Morgan, 

OV ROOHKSTEB, NbW YoRK. 

About twenty years ago I found among the Iroquois Indians of 
New York a system of relationship, for the designation and classifica- 
tion of kindred, both unique and extraordinary in its character, and 
wholly unlike any with which we are familiar. At the time I sup- . 
pos4sd it was a scheme devised j>y themselves, an^ confined to this 
particular stpck of the American aborigines. Alter wards, in 1857, 1 
had occasion to re-examine the subject, when the idea of its possible 
prevalence among other Indian nations suggested itself, together with 
its uses, in that event, for ethnological purposes. In the following 
summer I obtained the system of the Ojibwa Indians, of Lake Supe- 
rior ;^ and, although prepared in some measure for the result, it was 
with some degree of surprise that I found.among them the same elab- 
orate and complicated system which then existed among the Iroquois. 
Every term of relationship was radically different from the correspond- 
ing term in the Iroquois ; but the classification of kindred was the same. 
It was manifest that the two systems were identical in their radical 
characteristics. It seemed probable, also, that both were derived from 
a common source, since it was not supposable that two peoples, although 
speaking .dialects of stock-languages, as wjdely separated as the Al- 
gonkin and Iroquois, could simultaneously have invented the same 
system, or derived it by borrowing one from the other. 
. From this fact of identity, several inferences at once presented 
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themselves. Its prevalence among these stocks rendered probable 
its prevalence among the remaining stocks of the American abori- 

igines. If then it should, upon investigation, be found to be universal 
among them, it would follow that the system was coeval, in point of 
time, with the commencement of their spread upon the American con- 
tinent; and also, as a system transmitted with the blood, it might 
contain the necessary evidence to establish *their unity of origin* And, 
In jhe next place, if the Indian family came in fact from Asia, that 
they must have brought the system with them from that continent, and 
have left it behind them among the people from whom they separated ; 
and, further than this, that its perpetuation upon this continent would 
render probable its like perpetuation upon the Asiatic, where it might 

(still be found ; and, finally, that it might possibly furnish some evi- 
dence upon the question of the Asiatic origin of the Indian family. 

Having found, before the close of 1859, that the system prevailed 
in the five principal Indian stock-languages east of the Bocky Moun- 
tains, as well as in several of the dialects of each, its universal spread 
through the Indian family had become extremely probable ; and havr 
ing also discovered traces of it both in the Sandwich Islands and in 
South-India, it seemed advisable to prosecute the investigation upon 
a more extended scale, and to attempt to reach, as far as possible, all 
the families of mankind. This would require an extensive foreign 
correspondence, which a private individual could not hope .to maintain 
successfully. I then applied to the Secretaries of the several Ameri- 
can Boards of Foreign Missions for the co-operation of their respective 
missionaries in foreign fields, which was cordially promised, and the 
promise amply redeemed. I also applied to Professor Joseph Henry, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, for the use of the name of 
that institution to insure attention to the circular and schedule by 
meaiis of which the system of relationship of the different nations was 
to be obtained. Professor Henry not only complied with this request, 
but also, at my suggestion, procured a circular ^ be issued by the 
Secretary of State of the United States to the diplomatic and consular 
representatives of the government in foreign countries, commending 
^e investigation to their attention. From this time onward, the foreign 
oorrespondence, except with the missionaries, was conducted through 
the Smithsonian Institution and the Department of State. 

Iq verification of the results it will be sufficient to state, that, by 
personal explorations, continued through several years, in the Lake 
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Superior region, in the Hudson's Bay Territory, and in the territories 
between the Misspuri River and the Rocky Mountains, and by cor- 
respondence with government ofHcials and private individuals in other 
f parts of North America, I have been able to bring together the sys- 
tem of relationship of upwards of seventy Indian nations, speaking 
as many independent dialects. Beside these, arid by means of the 
foreign correspondence refefred to, the system of the principal nations 
of Europe and Asia, of a portion of those of Africa, of Central §ind 
South America, and of the Islands of the Pacific, have also been ob- 
tained. The tabulated schedules, now in course of publication by the 
Smithsonian Institution, will cover four hundred and fifty pages of the 
Smithsonian Contributions, and represent four fifths and upwards, 
numerically, of the entire human family. These strictly personal 
statements would be inappropriate in this connection, except as they 
become necessary to show that the solution about to be presented rests 
opon a wide basis of ascertained facts. 

I propose to present, in a brief form, 1st. The system of relation- 
ship of the Aryan Family : using the Roman form as typical. 2d. 
That of the Malayan Family: using the Hawaiian form as typical. 
8d. That of the Ganowanian'* Family: using ^he Seneca-Iroquois as 
typical. These are preliminary to the principal object, which is: 
•4th. To subinit a conjectural sotution of the origin of the classijicatory 
Mystem of relationship. 

It may be premised that all of the systems of consanguinity and 
affinity, thus &r ascertained, resolve themselves into two radically 
distinct forms, of which one will be called the descriptive^ and the 
other the dcusifcatory. 

In the first, consanguine! are, in the main, described by a combina- 
tion of the primary terms of relationship. There is a small amount 
of classification, by means of special or secondary terms introduced 
by ciyilians and scholars to relieve the burdensomeness of the system ; 
bat the great body of relatives, both by blood and marriage, are de- 
scribed. This is the system of the Aryan, Semitic, and Uralian fami- 
lies. In its origin, as the parent of the present form, it was purely 
descriptive, as is still exemplified by the Erse and Scandinavian, 
and by the condition of the Sanskritic, when this language ceased to 
be spoken. This system follows the streams of the blood, and is in 

* Gi-oo-w&'-ni-An : name proposed for the American Indian famEy. From 
Qm'^o, an arrow, and WW-no, a bow; the family of the Bow and Arrow. 
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accordance with the nature of descent^ It is, therefore, a natural 
system, for the reason that the relationships recognized are those which 
actaallj exist. But it assumes as ^ fundamental basis the antecedeut 
existence of marriage Between stpgle pairs. Before this system could 
come into existence, mankind must have raised themselves to this state 
of marriage ; after which thi^ form of marriage, and. not nature, teaches 
the descriptive system of relationship. It is important that this dis- 
^ tinction should be noted. 

In the second form, consanguinei are never described by a combina- 
tion of the primary terms ; but they are classified into categories, and 
the same term of relationship is applied, without distinction, to each ' 
of tlie members of the same category. This is the system* of the 
Malayan, Ganowanian, and Turanian families. It suggests the proba- 
bility that thefi might have been a state of society in the primitive 
ages in which marriage between single pairs was unknown, in which 
the family, in its modem sense, was unknown ; but in which a sys- 
tem of relationship might have originated in compound marriages in 
a communal family, and thus be in strict accordance with the nature 
of descents, and, therefore a natural system because it recognized the 
relationships actually existing. This suggestion should also be noted. 

1. System of Relationship of the Aryan Family. 

A knowledge of the descriptive system became important for two 
principal reasons. First, it was necessary to find the limits of its 
spread to circumscribe the classificatory form : and, secondly, it was 
necessary to find the basis upon which it rested, to reach the instru- 
mentalities by means of which the classificatory system, if it ever pre- 
vailed among the remote ancestors of the Aryan family, might possibly 
have been overthrown, and the descriptive substituted in its place. 

As none of the characteristics of the former system are involved 
in the solution of the origin of the latter, it will be sufficient for my 
present purpose to present the substance of the Aryan form without 
comment The Roman, as found in the Pandects* and Institutes of 
Justinian,! will be used as the typical system. Its completeness and 
perfection is due to the Roman civilians, and arose from a necessity for 
a code of descents, defining the relations of consanguinei to each other, 
to regulate the transmission of property by inheritance. 

« Puid. Lib. XXXyin. Tit X ** De gndibos et adfinibos et nominibus 
I Just Inst Lib. m. Tit YI. " De gradiboi Cognadonum." 
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TMe of Roman System of Consanguinity. 



(IamoI Line.) 




Great-grandfather's great-grandfather. 


TritaTus. 


grandfather, 
father. 


Atavus. 


Abarus. 


" grandfathet. 


Proavus. 


" grandmother, 
Grandfother, 


Proayia. 


Ayus. 


Grandmother, 


AWa. 


Father, 


Pater. 


Mother, 


Mater. 


Son, 


Filius. 


Daughter, 


FiUa. 


Grandson, 


Nepos. 


Granddaughter, 


Neptis. 


Great-grandson, 


Pronepos. 


•* granddaughter, 
^ grandson^ son. 


Proneptts. 


Ahnepos. 


r . " daughter. 


Abneptis. 


«* ** grandson. 


Atnepos. 


. " ** granddaughter. 


Atneptis. 


** •' great-grandson. 


Tnnepos. 


« •• " granddaughter. 


Trineptis. 


(Fim CpUaieral Line. 


MaU.) 


Brother, 


Frater. 


Brother's son. 


Fratris filius. 


" daughter^ 


** fiha. 


** grandson. 


** nepos. 


" granddaughter, 


*» neptis. 


" great-grandson. 


** pronepos. 


" " mnddaughter. 


** proneptis. 


{Fint Collateral Line. 


Female.) 


Sister, 


Soror. 


Sister's son. 


Sororis filius. 


" daughter. 


" filia. 


" grandson. 


** nepos. 


** granddaughter. 


** neptis. 


" great-grandson. 


** pronepos. 


•* ^ " granddaughter,. 


*' proneptis. 


{Second Collateral lane. Father^s Side.) 


MALM BEiJIOH. 




Father's brother. 


Patruus. 


." brother'^son. 


Patrui filius, b. frater patmelis. 


daughter. 


** filia, b. soror patruelis. 


** " grandson. 


** nepos. 


* " granddaughter. 


** neptis. 


" ;• great-grandsott. 


«* pronepos. 


** ^ " ^ - ^granddaughter. 


\ I«onej>tis. ^ 


IBKALl BEAVCH. 




Father's sister. 


Amita. 


" sister's son. 




" daughter^ 


*' filia, b. amitina. 


i* grandson. 


•* nepos. 


•*. ** granddaughter. 


** neptis. 


** " great-grandson. 


**. pronepos. 


****** granddaughter^ 


** proneptis. 
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(Second CoRateral Line. Mother's Side.) 



XALK BRANCH. 

Mother's brother, 

. •* brother's son, 

*V " daughter, 

*' " grandson, 

" ' " granddanghter, 

'* " great-grandson, 

: - « 1 „ . «# _ «« granddaughter, 

rSMALB BRANCH. 

Mother's sister, 

" . sister's son, 

" " daughter, 

** ** . grandson, 

** ** * granddaughter, 

** *' ^ great-grandson, 

'* *' ^ " granddaughter. 



Avunculus. 

ATUficnli filius, b. consobrinns. 

•* filia, b. consobrina. 

" nepos. 

•' neptis. 

** pronep>os. 
. *'- proneptis. 

• • • * 

Matertera. 

Materterse iilius, b. consobrinus. 

*' filia, b. consobrina. 

' " nepos. 

'* neptis. 

." pronepos. • 

** proneptis. 



{Third CoUataxU Line. Father's Side.) 

MALI. AHO riMALB BBANCH. 
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•'s brother. 


Patruus magnus. 


tt 


tt 


brother's son, 
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tt 


'* daughter. 


" filia. 
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" grandson. 
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" neptis. 
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sister. 


Amita magnet 
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tt 


sister's son. 


AmitSB magnse filius; 


tt 


It 


" daughter. 


'* filia. 


tt' 


tt 


" grandson. 


*• •' nepos. 


It 


tt 


"■ granddaughter. 


« neptis. 


tt 


tt 


** great-grandson, 


" " pronepos. 


tt 
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tt 


. " ** granddaughter, 
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" " proneptis. 



{Third Collateral Line. Afothp^s Side.) 

MALM ASD mrALBBaAXCH.. 



Mother's mother's brother, 
" " brother's son. 
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daughter, 

", grandson, 
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** great-grandson, 
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sister, 
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. ** , daughter, 

•* grandson, 
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{Fourth CoHateral Line. Faihei-'i Side.) 

MALI AHD FEMALS BRANCH. 



Father's father's father's brother, 

" " " brother's son, 

" " " " grandson. 

" '* . " " g't-grandson, 

• 4 f^ » «» «» 

" " " sister, 

" •* " . sister's son, 

" " " " grandson, 

•• ** ** " great-grandson. 



Patruus major, 
Patrui majoris filios. 

" " nepos. 

*' " pronepos.* 

. Amita major. 
Amit» majoris filias. 

** •• nepos. 

** " pronepos. 



{Fourth CoUateral Line. Mother's Side.) 

MALI AMD rSMALI BRAKCH. 



Mother's mother's mother's brother, 

" *f brother's son, 

"' " " *' grandson, 

" " " •* g't-g'dson,. 

" " " * sfater, 

" " " ttster'sson, 

'• " " " grandson, 

« ** " " g't-gr'dson. 



Avanculus major. 
Ayunculi majoris filias. 
* ** " nepos. 

'• *' pronepos. 

• • • 

Matertera major. 
Materter» majoris filias. 

" *• nepos. 

" " pronepos. 



{Fifth Collateral Line. Father's Side.) 

. MALB AMD FBifALB BRANCH. 



Father's Other's father's father's brother, 

" " « «« bro'sson, 

" " " « « grandson, 

w w w « « gWdson, 

• • ♦ 

** ** " ** sister 

" " " " sister^sson, 

•* * « « « g'dson, 

• '• " « " " g't-g'dson. 



Patruus maximus. 
Patrui maximi filius. 

" ** nepos. 

** " pronepos. 

• • • 

Amita maxima. 
AmitSB maximse filius. 

" " nepos. 

*•' •' pronepos. 



{Fifth Collateral Line. Mother's Side.) 

MAIM ABD FBMALB BRABCH. 



Mother's mother's mr's m'r's brother, 
•'•*"« bro'sson, 

" grandson, 
" *^ " " '\ •* g't-grandson, 

'* - «« « gigter, 

" . '• sister's son, 

" *• " " " grandson, 

** " « « w g't^dson. 



Avuncalns maximas. 
ATancali maximi filias. 

" " nepos. 

" " pronepos. 

• • • 

Matertera maxima. 
MatertersB maxirose filias. 

" " nepos. 

•• . ** pronepos. 



Husband, 
Hosband's fiither, 
** mother, 
^ ** grandfiither, ' 
" grandmother. 
Wife, 



{Marriage Rdations.) 



Vir. b. maritas. 
Socer. 
Socras. 

Socer magnns. 
Socrus magna. . 
Uxor. b. marita. 



I Ki-^ pojaii an^ "frke nex+ are \n -^\jl ka^^qa ^ 
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explanation, as the table will sufRcientlj illustrate the fundamental 
differences between this form and the classificatory which is next to 
be presented. 

11. System of 'Relationship of the Malayan Family. 

The Malayan is nearer the primitive system of relationship of the 
human family than any other hitherto discovered. This is a necessary 
inference from the fact that it is simpler, and therefore older, than the 
Ganowaniar. and Turanian systems, which prevail among the great 
body of the American Indian and Asiatic nations. It is also evident 
that the Malayan could not have been derived from either of the other 
forms, whilst both the Ganowanian and Turanian might have been, 
and presumptively were, engrafted upon an original form agreeing in 
all essential respects with the Malayan. It is a classificatory system 
as well as the most simple an^d elementary form of that system. The 
only relationships recognized are the primary. All consanguine!, near 
and remote, are classified under these relationships. Each term is in 
common gender; sex being indicated by adding the words Ka-na for 
male, and Wd-hee'-na for female. A full knowledge of the system may 
be obtained by passing through the several lines, and observing the 
relationship of each person to the central Ego. 

In the lineal line we have Ku-pu-na^ grandparent, Ma-hu-a^ parent, 
Kat-kee, child, and Mu-pu-na^ gi*andchild. The relationship of brother 
and sister is conceived in the twofold form of elder and younger ; and 
there are double terms for each relationship, one of which is used by 
the males and the other by the females, as follows : — 

Elder brother, male speaking, Kai'k:&-a-W'na. Female speaking, Kai-hH-na'-ne. 
Yottnger " " " Kai-ka-V-na, *< " Kcd-H-nd'-ne, 

Elder sister, " " Kai-ka-na-ke'-ne. . •* « Kai-kS-c-a'-na. 

Toanger sister, " " Kai-kd-wa-hef-ne. " " KM-ka-i'-na. 

For husband and wife the terms are respectively, Kaf-na, and Wa-hee*-na. 

In the .first 'collateral line, my brother's son and daughter are my 
son and daughter, each of them calling. nie father; and their children 
are my grandchildren, each of them calling me grandfather. My sis- 
ter's children are also my sons and daughters, aad their children are 
my grandchildren. The same is equally true whether I am a male or 
a female. 

In the second collateral line, my father's brother is my father ; his 
son and daughter are my brother and sister, elder or younger, and I 
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Wife's father, 
" mother, 
*' grandfather, 
** grandmother, 
Step-fother, 
** m6ther, 
•* son, 
" daughter. 
Son-in-law, 
JDaiitfhter-in-Iaw, . 
Bro£er-fn-Iaw (husband's brother), 
" ** (sister's husband), 
(wife's brother), 
l^ter-in-]aw (wife's sister), 

'* (husband's sister), 
" (brother's wife), 
Belatives by ficther's side, 
•* " mother's side, 
*• ** marriage. 



Socor. 
Socrus. 
Socer magnns. 
Socrus magna. 
Vitricus. 
NoTerca. 
Frivignus. 
• Privigna. 
Oener. 
Knrus. 
Levir. 

Maritus sororis. 
Uxoris frater. 
Uxoris soror. 
Gloss.. 
Fratria. 
Agnati. 
CojB^nati. 
Affines. 



Each collateral line, when fully extended, reaches to '^ trinepos,'' who 
is the sixth descendant in each line. If desirable to trace the line be- 
yond him, he is made a new starting-point in the description, namely, 
^fratr%$ tnnepotts filius^ and on to ^frcUris trinepotis trinepos^ who 
is the twelfth descendant of my brother. In like manner, in the as- 
cending series, " tritatms ^ becomes a new starting-point, which gives 
first ^tritavi paler ^ the father of tritavuSj and on to trxtavi tritavus^ 
who is the twelfth ancestor of Ego, This exhausts the capacity of the 
nomenclature of this admirable system. 

It will be observed that consanguinei are bound together in virtue 
of their descent, through married pairs, from common ancestors ; that 
they are divided into a lineal and several collateral lines ; and that the 
collateral are perpetually divergent from the lineal. The relationship 
of each person to the central Ego is accurately defined, and preserved 
distinct by means of a descriptive phrase. With the exception of the 
primary terms of relationship, which are those for father and mother, 
wm and daughter, brother and sister, grandparent and grandchild, and 
husband and wife ; and with the further exception of the terms for 
uncle and aunt which are found in the Sanskritic, Hellenic, Romaic, 
Grermanic, and Slavonic stock-languages ; and also with the exception of 
nepoB and its cognates, which has an eccentric use, — the remainder of the 
system describes persons, leaving the relationship to implication. As 
before stated, the system, in its immediate origin, was purely descriptive. 
The Erse and Gaelic, which have no terms for uncle, aunt, nephew, 
niece, or cousin, is more strictly than the Roman the typical system 
of the Aryan family. This system will be dismissed without further 
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apply to them the same terms I do to my own brothers and sisters ; 
the children of this collateral brother and sister are my sons and 
daaghters; and the children of the latter are my grandchildren. 
£ach of the persons named applies to me the proper correlative. 

My father's sister, In like manner, is my mother ; her children are 
my brothers and sisters, elder or younger ; the children of these col- 
lateral brothers and sisters are my sons and daughters ; and the chil- 
dren of the latter are my grandchildren. 

My mother's brother is my father ; and his children and descendants 
follow in the same relationships as in the previous cases. In like man- 
ner my mother's sister is my mother ; and her children and descendants 
follow in the same relationships. 

The third collateral line repeats the classification in the second. My 
grandfather's brother is my grandparent; his son is my father; the 
son of the latter is my brother, elder or younger ; and the son and 
grandson of this collateral brother are my child and grandchild. 
My grandfather's sister and her descendants, and my grandmother's 
brother and sister and their descendants, follow in the same relation- 
ships as before. As far outward as consanguinei can be traced, the 
classitieation is the same. It will be seen more fully by consulting 
the following table. 
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It will be observed that the several collateral lines are merged 
in the lineal line, by means of which the posterity of my brothers and 
sisters, and of my coUatteral relatives, become my posterity. This is a 
fundamental characteristic of the classificatory system. In the Hawaiian 
no blood relatives, however remote in degree, can fall without the 
relationship of grandparent, grandchild, brother, or sister. The sys- 
tem, nevertheless, is clearly defined, and is founded upon a knowledge 
of the degrees of relationship, numerically, by means of which the 
classification is perfected. When the Ganowanian and Turanian forms 
are compared with the Hawaiian, and the principles of each are under- 
stood, it will be seen that poverty of language has nothing whatever, to 
do with the latter system. The relationships which seem to be unreal 
and arbitrary may be found, in the sequel, to be those actually existing 
when the. system was formed. 

In the Hawaiian there are five grades of relatives, as follows : My- 
self, my brothers and sisters, and my first, second, third, and more 
remote coasins, are the first grade. These are my brothers and sisters 
A> ithout distinction. My father and mother and their brothers and sis- 
ter.-, together with their several cousins, as before, are the second grade. 
These, without distinction, are my parents. My grandfather and his 
brothers and sisters, and my grandmother and her brothers and sisters, 
on the father^s side and on the mother's side, together with their sev- 
eral cousins, as before, are the third grade. These are my grand- 
parents. Below me, my sons and daughters and their several cousins 
are the fourth grade. These are my children. My grandsons and 
grandtLiughu MS, and their several cousins, are the fifth grade. These 
are my grandchildren.* The Hawaiian system now realizes the nine 
grades of relations of the Chinese (conceiving them reduced to Hve) 
more perfectly than the Chinese itself does at the present time. An 
ancient Chinese author remarks as follows : — 

** All men born into the world have nine ranks of relatives. My 
own generation is one grade ; my father's is one; my grandfather's is 
one ; that of my grandfather's father is one ; and that of my grand- 
father's grandfather is one ; thus above me are four grades. My son's 
generation is one grade ; my grandson's is one ; that of my grandson's 
BOD is one ; and that of my grandson's grandson is one ; thus below me 
are four grades of relations : including myself in the estimate, there are 
m all nine grades. These are brethren ; and although each grade be- 

* All the indiyiduals of the same grade are brothers and sisters to each other. 
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longs to a different house, or family, yet they are all my relatives, and 
the.se are called the nine grades of relations." A strong presumption 
arises from a comparison of the Hawaiian and Chinese systems, that the 
latter, in its original form, was identical, in all essential respects, with 
the former. 

It remains to notice a remarkable custom of the Hawaiians, which 
had not entirely disappeared at the epoch of the establishment of the 
American missions. This custom was mentioned by Judge Lorin An- 
drews in explanation of a particular Hawaiian relationship in the fol- 
lowing language : " The relationship of " Pinalua " is rather am- 
phibious. It arose from the fact that two or more, brothers, with their 
wives, and two or more sisters, with their husbands, were inclined to 
possess each other in common. But the modern use of the word is 
that of dear friend^ or intimate companion,^* This custom has an inti- 
mate connection with the solution about to be presented. 

III. System of RelatioTiship- of the Ganowanian Family, 

The American Indians, when related, address each other by the 
term of relationship, and never by the personal name. As a custom it 
is substantially universal. If no relationship exists, the form of ad- 
dress is " my friend." This custom of saluting by kin has tended to 
impart as well as preserve a knowledge of the system, and to render 
it perfectly familiar to all. They recognize all the relationships known 
to the Aryan system, besides several which the latter does not discrini- 
inate. The system, as presented in the Table below, with some modi- 
fications in the different stock-languages, is now in practical daily use 
throughout the Ganowanian family. • 

In addition to a remarkably opulent nomenclature of relationships, 
some of these languages have a double set of terms for particular rela- 
tionships, one of which is used by the males, and the other by the 
females. It will abo be found, in very many cases, that the relation- 
ship of the same person to myself, a male, is different when I am 
a female. Notwithstanding the great diversities created by the system, 
it is logical and self-sustained throughout 

To develop its prominent characteristics it will be necessary to pass 
through the several lines, as in the former case. 

The relationships of grandfather and grandmother, and of grandson 
and granddaughter, are the most remote which are recognized either 
in thQ ascending or descending series. Ancestors and descendants 
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bove and below them fall into the same categories respectivelj. In 
ne collateral lines persons of common descent cannot fall without 
:ie relationship of brother or cousin. The relationship of brother and 
ister is conceived in the twofold form of elder and younger, and not 
a the concrete ; and there are special terms for each. 

Firsi Collateral Line. 

%Vith myself a male, my brother's son and daughter are my son and 
lAoghter, each of them calling me father. This is the first indicative 
^eature of the system. My brother's grandchildren are my grand- 
diildren, each of them calling me grandfather. 

On the other hand, my sister's son and daughter are my nephew and 
nieds, each of them calling me uncle. (Second indicative feature.) 
M]y sister's grandchildren are my grandchildren, each of them calling 
me grandfather. 

With myself a female, the first relationships are reversed ; my broth- 
er's son and daughter are my nephew and niece, each of them calling 
me aunt; whilst my sister's son and daughter are equally my son and 
daughter, each of them calling me mother. The children of these 
nephews and nieces, sons and daughters, are, without distinction, my 
grandchildren, each of them calling me grandmother. In each of the 
cases above named, as well as in those hereafter stated, the primary 
terms are used in their primary sense, e, g. I call my brother's son my 
soHj when I speak to him, the same as though he were my own son. 

Second Collateral Line, 
lilj father's brother is my father, and calls me his son. (Third in- 
dicative feature.) His son and daughter are my brother and sister, 
. elder or younger according to our respective ages. (Fourth indicative 
feature.) With myself a male, the children of this collateral brother 
are my sons and daughters, each of them calling me father ; whilst the 
children of this collateral sister are my nephews and nieces, each of 
them calling me uncle. The children of each are my grandchildren, 
each of them calling me grandfather. On the contrary, with myself a 
female, the children of this collateral brother are my nephews and 
nieces, each of them calling me aunt; whilst the children of this col- 
lateral sister ai*e my sons and daughters, each of them calling me 
mother. Their children in like manner are my grandchildren, each of 
them calling me grandmother. 
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Mj father's sister is my aunt. (Fifth indicative feature.) Her 
son and daughter are my cousins, each of them calling me cousin. 
With myself a male, the children of this male cousin are my sons and 
daughters, whilst the children of my female cousins are my nephews 
and nieces. On the contrary, with myself a female, the children of my 
male cousins are my nephews and nieces, whilst the children of my 
female cousins are my sons and daughters. The children of each of 
the latter are my grandchildren. 

My mother's brother is my uncle. (Sixth indicative feature.) His 
son and daughter are my cousins, and their descendants follow in the 
same relationships respectively as in the last case. 

My mother's sister is my mother. (Seventh indicative feature.) 
Her son and daughter are my brother and sister, elder or younger; 
(Eighth indicative feature.) The children and descendants of this col- 
lateral brother follow in the same relationships respectively as the 
descendants of my father's brother first above given. 

Third Collateral Line, 

This line is a counterpart in all respects of the first and second, with 
. some additional relationships. My grandfather's brother is my grand- 
father. (Ninth indicative feature.) His son is my father ; -the son 
and daughter of this father are my brother and sister, elder or younger; 
the children of this collateral brother, myself a male, are my sons and 
daughters ; of this collateral sister are my nephews and nieces, and 
their children are my grandchildren. With myself a female the same 
changes must be made as in the former cases. 

My grandfather's sister is my grandmother; her daughter is my 
aunt ; the children of this aunt are my cousins ; and the children and 
descendants of the latter follow in the same relationships as before. 

My grandmother's brother is my grandfather ; his son is my uncle ; 
the children of this uncle are my cousins ; and the children and 
descendants of these cousins follow in the same relationships as before. 

In like manner my grandmother's sister is my grandmother; her 
daughter is my mother ; the children of this mother are my brothers 
and sisters, elder or younger ; and the children and descendants of this 
collateral brother and sister follow in the same relationships as in 
previous cases. 

The fourth and fiflh collateral lines are counterparts of the first 
three, as wiU be found by consulting the subjoined Table. 
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Xn each of the foregoing the collateral lines are finally brought into 
Lnd merged in the lineal line, which is a fundamental characteristic of 
he system. This also gives the tenth indicative feature. Certain 
relationships are here called ^indicative," because thej determine 
hose which precede and follow them ; and because thej embrace so 
nuch which is radical and fundamental, that, when they are found 
present in different systems of relationship, the identity of these sys- 
«iDS maj be considered established. 

The Seneca-Iroquois system of consanguinity and affinity, as given in 
he Xahle, now prevails, with modifications, in upwards of seventy 
[ndian nations. Its radical characteristics are found in their several 
ijstems with such striking exactness as apparently to leave no doubt 
hat it was derived into each stock-language vrith the blood from a 
somnion original source. 

Another fact, not less significant, remains to be mentioned, namely, 
^t the system of relationship of the people of South-India speaking 
khe I>ril vidian language, and numbering upwards of twenty-eight mil- 
lions, is identical, with the exception of two or three unimportant 
particulars, with the Seneca-Iroquois. The same system, greatly mod- 
ified hy Sanskritic influence, also prevails among the people of North- 
India speaking the Gaura language, and numbering upwards of one 
hundred millions; and also, with further modifications, among the 
Chinese and Japanese. 

For the purpose of comparison, and also for reference to the Asiatic 
lonn in the solution of the origin of the dassificatory system, the Sen- 
eca-Iroqouis and the Tamil systems are placed side by side in the 
following Table. 
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The identitj of the Seneca-Iroquois and the Tamil is demonstrated 
by a bare inspection. It is no part of my present purpose to attempt to 
show how this identity can be explained ; but it may be premised that 
there are but four hypotheses conceivable for its explanation, which 
are the following: — 1. By borrowing one from the other. 2. By acci- 
dental mvention by different peoples in disconnected areas ; treating 
the system as arbitrary and artificiaL 3. By spontaneous growth or 
development in similar conditions of society and in disconnected areas ; 
treating the system as natural. 4. By inheritance, with the blood, 
from a common original source. 

The first assumes territorial connection, and the consequent Asiatic 
origin of the Ganowanian family : and it may therefore be dismissed. 
The second is an impossible hypothesis. As the sjstem embodies 
upwards of twenty independent particulars, the improbability of their 
accidental concurrence in the Seneca-Iroquois and the Tamil increases 
with the addition of each particular from the first to the last ; becoming, 
finally, an impossibility. The third hjpothesis is substantial. It as- 
sumes that the system is natural in its origin, and in accordance with 
the nature of descents ; consequently, it must further assume that the 
ancestors of the Seneca-Iroquois and of the Tamilian people of India, 
if created in separate and independent zoological provinces, must not 
only have passed through the same experiences, but also have devel- 
oped, through great reformatory movements, precisely the same 
sequence of customs and institutions, to have wrought out by natural 
development or organic growth the Ganowanian system in America 
and the Turanian system in Asia ; the two remaining identical after 
having been transmitted with the blood through centuries of time. 
It will be found, in the sequel, and after the most critical examination, 
• that the fourth hypothesis, tiiat of its transmission with the blood 
from common ancestors, will prove the most satisfactory. 

I am aware that the foregoing presentation of the Aryan, Malayan, 

Ganowanian, and Turanian systems of relationship is far too brief and 

incomplete to render entirely satisfactory the following solution of the 

origin of the dassificatory system. But it will serve to indicate some 

of the conclusions to which the facts appear to tend. 

. The origin of the dassificatory system, in view of its character and 

\ spread among the families of mankind, becomes a matter of deep im- 

iportance. It is to be presumed that the recognized relationships were 

\those which actually existed at the time the system was formed. If 
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this ha true, then the system embodies a record of primitive customs 
and institutions of great significance. We have seen that the system 
of the Aryan family is a natural system, following the streams of the 
blood ; but that it was founded upon marriage between single pairs. 
Wherefore it rests exclusively upon this form of marriage, and not 
upon natural suggestion. It is, at least, supposable that a state of 
society might have existed in the primitive ages in which marriage 
between single pairs, as well as the family in its modern sense, was 
entirely unknoAn. Whilst mankind were in this state, a system of 
consanguinity might have arisen entirely different from the Aryan 
form, and yet follow the streams of the blood, and be in strict accord- 
ance with the nature of descents. For example, it might rest, as be- 
fore intimated, upon compound marriages in a communal family. In 
some such state of society as this the classificatory system must have 
originated. 
/I propose to take up the Malayan system of relationship as the 
earliest stage of the classificatory, and to submit a conjectural solution 
of its origin upon the assumed concurrent existence of certain customs 
and institutions. It will rest for the most part upon the assumed in- 
termarriage or cohabitation of brothers and sisters in a communal 
family. After this I shall present a further conjectural solution of 
the origin of the remainder, or Turanian portion of the system, upon 
the basis of the Tribal Orgaiiization, These are the essential condi- 
tions ; but they draw to themselves other customs and institutions of 
hardly secondary importance. 

These solutions will enable us to construct upon them, as founda- 
tions, a great series of customs and institutions, in the order of their 
; development, by means of which the ^uman family raised itself through 
j a long and savage experience from a state of promiscuous intercourse 
to a^'knowledge of the family in its modem sense. 

ManCind, if one in origin, must have become subdivided at a very 
early period into independent nations, followed by the rapid formation 
of dialects and stock-languages, the latter repeated over and over again 
to the present time. Unequal progress has been made by these sev- 
eral stocks. Some of them still remain in a condition not far removed 
from the primitive ; others are found in all the intermediate stages of 
progress on to complete civilization. It is not improbable that all the 
customs and institutions of mankind which have arisen at different 
epochs are still existing in some portions of the human family. Those 
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which have been most effective for man's advancement must have been 
of slow growth, and of still slower diffusion among the nations. They 
are to be regarded as the great remaining landmarks of man's progress, 
> whilst the mass of minor influences which contributed to their adoption 
have fallen out of knowledge. 

The customs and institutions relating to the family state, and in the 
probable order of their orgination, may be stated as the following : — 

L Promiscuous Intercourse. 
IL Intermarriage, or Cohabitation, of Brothers and Sisters. Giving 

III. The Communal Family. (First Stage of the Family.) 

IV. The Hawaiian Custom. Giving, with IL, 

V. The Malayan Form of the Classificatory System of Relation-' 

ship. 
VI. The Tribal Organization. Giving 
VII. The Turanian and Ganowanian Systems of Relationship. 
VIII. Marriage between Single Pairs. Giving 

IX. The Barbarian Family. . (Second Stage of the Family.) 
X. Polygamy. Giving 

XL The Patriarchal Family. (Third Stage of the Family.) 
Xn. Polyandria. 
XIII. The Rise of Property, with the Settlement of Lineal Succession 

4o Estates. Giving 
XIV. The Civilized Family. (Present Stage of the Family.) 
Causing 
XV. The Overthrow of the Classificatory System of Relationship, 
and the Substitution of the Descriptive. 

Given, the second and fourth customs, the origin of the Malayan 
system can be demonstrated from the nature of descents, and the re- 
lationships shown to be those actually existing. In like manner, the 
. second, fiflh, and sixth of these customs and institutions being given, 
the origin of the Turanian and Ganowanian systems can be explained 
in the same manner, and to the same effect. Whether, given the Tu- 
raaian system of relationship, the antecedent existence of these cus- 
toms and institutions can be legitimately inferred, will depend upon the 
probability of their prevalence from the nature of human society, and 
from what is known of its previous conditions. It may be confidently 
affirmed that this great sequence of customs and institutions, although 
in part hypothetical, will organize and explain the body of ascertained 
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facts, with respect to the primitive condition of oiankind, in a manner 
so sinn:iilarly and surprisingly adequate as to invest it with a strong 
prubahility of truth. 

All of those, except the first three, have existed within the histori- 
cal period, and still prevail in large portions of the human fartiily. 
The assumption, as to them, is limited to their mutual relations as 
merahers of a series. 

With respect to the first three, namely, Promiscuous Intercourse, 
the Intermamage of Brothers and Sisters, and the Communal Family, 
their prevalence will be assumed ; althougli there is strong evidence 
tending to render probable the first two, and decisive evidence of the 
existence of communal families in the barbarous nations of the present 
time. 

The Hawaiian custom, which has been explained, is the fourth in 
the series. It is a compound form of polygynia and polyandria, since, 
under one of its branches, the several brothers live in polygynia, and 
their wives in polyandria; and, under the otlier, the several sisters live 
in polyandria, and their husbands in polygynia. In other woid<, it is 
promiscuous intercourse within prescribed limits. Its existence, as a 
custom, seems to imply antecedent unregulated promiscuous inter- 
course, involving the cohabitation of brothers and sisters as its most 
common form; thus finding mankind in a state akin to that of the 
! inferior animals. It seems probable that the Hawaiian* custom still 
(embodies the evidence of an organic movement of society to extricate 
I itself from a worse condition than the one it produced. In effect, it 
was a compact between several brothers to defend their common 
wives, and a like compact between the husbands of several sisters to 
defend their common wives, against the violence of society ; thus im- 
plying the existence of a perpetual struggle amongst the males for the 
possession of the females. 

. And this brings us to an important general proposition, namely, that 
jthe principal customs and institutions of mankind have originated in, 
and can only be explained as, gieat reformatory movements of society. 
If this sufficiently explains the origin of the Hawaiian custom, it must 
be regarded as one of a series of similar movements, by means of which 
mankind emerged from a state of promiscuous intercourse, and through 
a long and painful experience attained to marriage between single 
pairs, and finally to the family as it now exists. 

I propose now to submit a conjectural solution of the .origin of the 
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Malayan system upon the basis of th^ assumed intermarriage of 
brothers and sisters, and upon the Hawaiian custom. 

It will be remembered that under this system the primary relation- 
ships only are recognized and named. These terms are applied to 
ooDsanguinei in a definite manner, by means of which they are reduced 
to as many great classes as there are primary relationships. No dis- 
tinction is made between lineal and collateral consanguinei, except that 
they are dbtributed into classes. In a word, all consanguinei are either 
fathers or mothers to each other, or brothers or sisters, sons or daugh- 
ters, grandparents of grandchildren. It follows that a knowledge of 
the degrees, numerically, forms an integral part of the system, with 
certainty of parentage within prescribed limits. 

I. All the children of my several brothers, myself a male, are my 
80DS and daughters. Reason : I cohabit with all my brothers' wives, 
who are my own wives as yreU (using the terms hicsband and wife in 
the sense of the custom). As it would be impossible for me to distin- 
guish my own children . from those of my brothers, if I call any one 
my child, I must call them all my children. One is as likely to be 
mine as another. 

II. All the grandchildren of my several brothers are my grand- 
children. Reason : They are the children of my sons and daughters. 

III. With myself a female, the foregoing relationships are the same. 
The reason must be sought in the analogies of the system. As my 

f several brothers are my husbands, their children by other wives would 
be my step-children, which relationship being unrecognized they natu- 
rally fall into the category of my sons and daughters. These must be 
ihe relationships, or none. 

IV. All the children of my several sisters, myself a male, are my 
sons and daughters. Reason : I cohabit with all my sisters, who are 
my wives. 

V. All the grandchildren of my several sisters are my grandchil- 
dren. Reason : They are the children of my sons and daughters. 

VI. All the children of my several sisters, myself a female, are my 
sons and daughters. Reason : I cohabit with all the husbands of my 
sisters, who are my husbands as well. This difference, however, exists. 
I can. distinguish my own children from thoge of my sisters, to the latX- 
ter of whom I am a step-mother. But since this relationship is not 
discriminated they fall into the category of sons and daughters. 

VOL. vn. 69 
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VII. All the chrldren of 'several own brothers are brothers and sis- 
ters to each other. . Reason : These brothers cohabit with all the 
mothers of these children. Among their reputed fathers none of these 
children can distinguish their own father; but among the wives of these 
several brothers, they can distinguish their own mother : whence, as 
to the former, they arc brothers and sisters to each other, but as to the 
latter, whilst the children of a common mother are brothers and sisters 
to each other, these are step-brothers and step-sisters to the children 
of their mother's sisters. They thus, for reasons stated in similar 
cases, fall into the relationships of brother and sister. 

VIII. The children of these collateral brothers and sisters are also 
brothers and sisters to each other ; the children of the latter are 
brothers and sisters again ; and these relationships continue down- 
ward amongst their descendants indefinitely, at equal removes from 
the common ancestor. An infinite series is thus created, which be- 
qomes a fundamental part of the system. It is not easily ex- 
plained. The Hawaiian custom, as stated, is limited to several 
own brothers and their wives, and to several own sisters and their 
husbands. To account for this infinite series, it must be further as- 
sumed that this privilege of barbarism extended wherever the relation- 
ship of brother and sister was recognized to exist ; each brother having 
as many wives as he had sisters, and each sister having as inaii} hus- 
bands as she had brothers, whether ow n or collateral. 

IX. All the children of several own sisters are brothers and sisters 
to each other ; all their children are brothers and sisters again ; and 
so downward indefinitely. Reasons as in VI L and YIII. 

X. All the children of several own brothers on the one hand, and 
of their several own sisters on the other, are brothers and sisters to 
each other ; the children of the latter are brothers and sisters again ; 
and so downward Indefinitely. Reasons as in VII. and VIII. 

XI. All the brothers of my father are my fathers ; and all the 
sisters of my mother are my mothers. Reasons as in L, III., and VI. 

XII. All the sisters of my father are my mothers ; and all the 
brothers of my mother are my fathers. Reasons : My father cohabits 
with all his sisters, and my mother cohabits with all her brothers. 

XIII. All the children of my collateral brothers and sisters are, 
without distinction, my sons and daughters. Reasons as in I., III^ 
lV.,andVL 

XIV. All the children of the latter are my grandchildren. Rea- 
ons as in IL 
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XV. All the brothers and sisters of mj grandfather, and all the 
brothers and sisters of my grandmother, are mj grandparents. Rea- 
son : They are the fathers and mothers of mj father and mother. 

Every blood-relationship recognized under the Malayan system is 
thus explained from the nature of descents, and is seen to be the one 
actaally existing, as near as the parentage of the individual could be 
known, with the exception of a limited number, which seem to have 
.originated in the analogies of the system. The /System, therefore, 
follows the streams of the blood, instead of thwarting or diverting its 
currents. It appears to have originated in the intermarriage or cohab- 
itation of brothers and sisters in a communal family, the assumption of 
which, as a custom, is necessary to explain its origin from the nature 
of descents. When the Hawaiian custom, which finds its type in the 
intermarriage of brothers and sisters, intervened, it brought into the 
communal family other males and females ; but it must have left the 
previous usage unaffected, otherwise several of the Malayan relation- 
ships would have become untrue to the nature of descents, and 
changed, as we shall hereafter see, in the case of the Turanian and 
Ganowanian systems. 

The origin of the several marriage relationships may be explained, 
with more or less of certainty, upon the same principles. 

This solution of the origin of the Malayan system, although it rests, 
aside from the Hawaiian custom, upon the assumed intermarriage of 
brothers and sisters^ is sufficiently probable in itself to deserve serious 
attention. It reveals a state of society in the primitive ages, not con- 
fined to the islands of the Pacific, with the evidence of its actual 
existence still preserved in this system of relationship, which we shall 
be reluctant to recognize as real, and yet toward which evidence from 
other and independent sources has long been pointing. It finds man- 
kind, during the period anterior to the Hawaiian custom^ in a bar- 
/barism so profound that its lowest depths can scarcely be imagined. It 
I is partially shadowed forth by the fact, that neither the propensity to 
pair, now so powerfully developed, nor marriage in its proper sense, 
nor the family, except the communal, were known ; and, above all, that 
the sacredness of the tie which binds brother and sister together, and 
raises them above the temptations of animal passion, had not then 
^wned upon the barbarian mind. 
^ In the next place we are to submit a conjectural solution of the 
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origin of the remainder, or Turanian portion of the system upon the 
basis of the tribal organization. 

No evidence has been presented of the prevalence of the Hawaiian 
custom in Asia or America, or of the intermarriage of brothers and 
sisters as a general custom. Neither is it necessary for the purpose in 
hand that .such evidence should exist This solution is founded upon 
the asaumed existence of the Malayan system in Asia anterior to the 
epoch of the tribal organization ; and if these together are sufficient to 
explain the origin of the Turanian system, this system then becomes to 
some extent evidence of the existence of both customs, as well as of 
' the Malayan system in Asia. 

The Turanian system was undoubtedly engrafted upon an original 
form agreeing in all essential respects with the Malayan. About half 
of the Malayan relationships must be changed, leaving the other half 
as they are, to produce the Turanian system. It is clear that the 
Malayan could not be derived from the Turanian, since the former is 
the simpler, and therefore the older form ; neither conlcl the Turanian 
be developed out of the Malayan, since it contains additional and dis- 
tinctive elements. But a great change of social condition might have 
occurred which would supply the new element ; and such, in all prob- 
ability, was the history of the transition from the one into the other. 
How this change was effected is the question. It will be seen, at 
a glance, that it was only necessary to break up the intermarriage 
of brothers and sisters, to change the Malayan into the Turanian form, 
provided the changes in parentage, thus produced, were followed to 
their logical results. 

Following, step by step, the supposed sequence of customs and insti- 
tutions which developed the classificatory system of relationship by 
organic growth, it will next be assumed that the Malayan form, as its 
first stage, prevailed upon the continent of Asia, among the ancestors 
of the present Turanian family, at the epoch of the Malayan migration 
to the islands of the Pacific. In other words, it may be conjectured that 
the Malayan family took with them from Asia the form which then 
prevailed, and preserved it to the present time, whilst they left the 
'^ same form behind them in the stock from which they separated. With 
I the Malayan system thus prevalent in Asia, it may be supposed that 
j another great organic movement of society occurred, which resulted, in 
I the course of time, in the establishment of the tribal organization. 
• This institution is so ancient and so. wide-spread that its origin must 
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^end far back toward the primitive ages of mankind. It still pre- 
vails, or has prevailed, among the principal Asiatic and American 
Indian nations, and also among the ancestors of several of the present 
Lrjan nations. It is explainable, in its origin, and only explainable, 
B a reformatory movement to break up the intermaiTiage of blood 
elations, and particularly of brothers and sisters, by compelling them 
D marrj out of the tribe. With the prohibition of intermarriage in 
be tribe, the cohabitation of brothers and sisters was permanently abol- 

Eied, since they were necessarily of the same tribe. It would neither 
erthrow the Hawaiian custom, although it abridged its range, nor 
e communal family, which harmonized with tribal life; but it struck 
It the roots of promiscuous intercourse by abolishing its worst features, 
nd thus became a powerful movement toward the ultimate realization 
if marriage between single pairs and the true family state. 

A tribe is a group of consanguinei, with descent limited either to the 
Bale or to the female line. Where descent is limited to the male line, 
be tribe would consist of a supposed male ancestor and his children, 
Dgether with the descendants of his sons in the male line forever. It 
lould include this ancestor and his children, the children of his sons, 
tod all the children of his lineal male descendants, whilst the children 
if the daughters of this ancestor, and aU the children of his female 
lescendants, would be transferred to the tribes of their respective 
irihers. Where descent is limited to the female line, the tribe would 
Kmsist of a supposed female ancestor and her children, together with 
le descendants of her daughters in the female line forever. It would 
Bclode the children of this ancestor, the children of her daughters, and 
i the children of her lineal female descendants, whilst the children of 
lie sons of this ancestor, and all the children of her male descendants, 
lould be transferred to the tribes of their respective mothers. Modi- 
Ecations of this form of the tribe may have existed, but this is the sub- 
tance of the institution. No man can marry a woman of his own 
ribe, whether descent is in the male or female h'ne. All of its mem- 
ers are consanguineal. This prohibition is a fundamental characteris- 
bof the tribal organization. The knowledge of a common tribal 
iescent is preserved by a tribal name, such as wolf, bear, or horse. 

If the principles resulting from the tribal organization, so far as they 
lelate to parentage, are now applied to that part of the Turanian 
^tem, which is distinctively Turanian, the relationships will be found 
1^ be those actually existing, and to be in accordance with the nature 
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V 

of descents. It will also interpret the manner in which the Turanian 
element became incorporated in the system. 

I. All the children of my several sisters, myself a male, are my 
nephews and nieces. Reason : Since under the tribal organization 
my sisters ceased to be my wives, their children can no longer be my 
children, as in the Malayan, but must stand to me in a different 
and more remote relationship. Whence the origin of the relationships 
of nephew and niece. 

II. All the children of these nephews and nieces are my grand- 
children. This can only be explained from the analogy of the system. 
No relationships outside of nephew, cousin, and grandson, are recog- 
nized ; that of grandchild, being the one recognized under the previous 
system, would be apt to remain until a new relationship was created. 

III. All the children of my several brothers are still my sons and 
daughters.* • Reason : The tribal organization does not prevent my 
brother's wives from being my wives as well. The changes in the 
system are confined exclusively to those which depended upon the in-* 
termarriage of brothers and sisters. 

IV. All the children of my several brothers, myself a female, are 
my nephewf and nieces ; and all their children are my grandchildren. 
Reasons as in I. and II. 

V. All the children of my several sisters, myself a female, are sd]] 
my sons and daughters ; and their children are my grandchildren. 
Reason : I cohabit with all the husbands of ray several sisters, who 
are my own husbands as well. 

VI. All the sisters of my fathers are my aunts. Reasons : Since, 
under the tribal organization, my father does not cohabit with his sis- 
ters, they can no long.r stand to me in the relation of mothers, but 
must be placed in one more remote. Whence the relationship of annt- 

VII. All the brothers of my mother are my uncles. Reason as in 
VI. Whence the relationship of (incle. 

. VIII. All the children of my several uncles and aunts are my cousins. 
Reasons as in VI. Since they cannot be my brothers and sisters, for the 
reasons named, they must stand to me in a more remote relationship. 

_ IX. All the children of my father's brothers are my brothers and 
sisters, and so are all the children of my mother's sbters, as in the 
Malayan, and for the reasons there given. 

X. All the children of my male cousins, myself a male, are my 
nephews and nieces, and all the children of my female cousins are my 
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sons and daughters. Such is the classification in the nations of South- 
India. Unless I cohabit with all my female cousins, and am excluded 
from cohabitation with the wives of mj male cousins, these relation- 
ships cannot be explained from the nature of descents. In the Ameri- 
can Indian family this classification is reversed ; the children of my 
male cousins, myself a male, are my sons and daughters, and of my fe- 
male cousins are my nephews and nieces. The latter are explainable 
from the analogy of the system. It is a singular fact that the deviation 
upon these relationships is the only one of any importance between the 
Tamil and the Seneca-Iroquois. It has undoubtedly a logical expla- 
nation of some kind. If it is attributable to the slight variation upon 
this privilege of barbarism above indicated, a singular solution of the 
difference in the two systems is thereby afforded. 

Xi. All the brothers of my grandfather ahd of my grandmother are, 
without distinction, my grandfathers and grandmothers. Reasons as 
to former same as in the Malayan ; as to the latter, the analogy of the 
system. 

The same course of explanation can be applied to the more remote 
collateral lines, and to several of the marriage relationships, with sub- 
stantially the same results ; but the solution has been carried far 
enough for my present purpose. All of the indicative relationships of 
the classificatory system have now been explained, and are seen to be 
the relationships which existed in the communal family, as constituted 
first under the Malayan system, and ultimately under the Turanian. 
If the progressive conditions of society in the ages of barbarism, from 
which this solution is drawn, are in part hypothetical, the system itself, 
as thus explained, is found to be of organic growth, as well as simple 
and natural.- In any other view it must be regarded as an artificial 
land arbitrary creation of human intelligence. The probable existence 
'of this series of customs and institutions, so far as their existence is 
assumed, is greatly strengthened by the simplicity of the solution 
which they afford of the origin of the classificatory system in two great 
stages of development 

An exposition of the entire series of customs and institutions named 
together with a discussion of the historical evidence relating to each of 
theniy are necessary to a full appreciation of the probable correctness 
of this solution. But they cover too wide a field, and embrace too 
many considerations, to be treated at the present time. I have pre- 
sented the naked outline, and what seemed to be the controlling propo- 
sitions. This discussion, at most, is but the introduction of the subject. 
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The present existence of the classificatory system, with the interna . 
evidence of its transition from the Malayan to the Turanian form is in 
itself a powerful argument in favor of the existence of the customs 
and institutions previously assumed ; and ali^o in favor of the origina- 
tion of the remainder of the series in the order stated. All except the 
first and second, and perhaps the fourth, still prevail in portions of the 
human family, and are known to have existed as far back in the past 
as the oldest historical records ascend, with abundant evidence of the 
previous existence of some of them from time immemorial. 
f It yet remains to present a few facts with reference to the order of 
j their origination as a great progressive series founded upon the growth 
! of man's experience, and also with reference to their reformatory 
1 character. The establishment of this series, as a means for recovering 
the thread of man's history through the primitive ages, is the principal 
result of this solution of the origin of the classificatory system. 

For the purpose of presenting a few of these facts, it will be neces- 
sary to recapitulate the series. 

1. Promiscuous Intercourse. — This exprcj^ses the lowest onnceiv- 
able stage of barbarism in which mankind could be found. In this 
condition man could scarcely be distinguished from the mutes, except 
in the potential capacity of his endowments. Ignorant of marriage in 
its proper sense, of the family except the communal, and with the 
propensity to pair still undeveloped, he was not only a barbarian, but a 
savage, with a feeble intellect and a still feebler moral sense. His 
only hope of elevation rested in the fierceness of his passions, and in the 
improvable character of his nascent mental and moral powers. The 
lessening volume of the skull and its low animal characteristics, as we 
recede in the direction of the primitive man, deliver a decisive testimony 
concerning his immense inferiority to his civilized descendants. The 
implements of stone and flint found over the greater part of the earth 
attest the rudeness of his condition when he subsisted chiefly upon 
fi-h ; leaving it doubtful whether, to become a fisherman, he had not 
raised himself from a still more humble condition. That the ances- 
tors of the present civilized nations were, in the primitive ages, savages 
of this description, is not improbable ; neither is it a violent supposition 
that they, as well as the ancestors of the present barbarous nations, 
once lived in a state of promiscuous intercourse, of which, as to the 
latter, their systems of consanguinity and afiinity still embody the evi-^ 
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dence. To raise mankind out of this condition could only be ac- 
complislied by a series of reformatory movements, resulting in the 
development of a series of customs and institutions for the government 
of their social life. The anchorage secured by each of these customs 
and institutions tended to hold society in its advanced position, and to 
prevent a relapse. 

2. Intermarriage, or Cohabitation, of Brothers and Sisters. — This 
practice, which the previous condition necessarily involved, would tend 
to regulate, as well as to check, the gregarious principle. It would 
probably be the normal condition of society under this principle ; and, 
when once established, would be apt to perpetuate itself through in- 
definite, or, at least, immensely long, periods of time. It gives the 
starting-point and the foundation of the Malayan system of relation- 
ship, which, in turn, is the basis of the Turanian and Ganowahian. 
Without this custom it is impossible to explain the origin of the system * 
from the nature of descents. There is, therefore, a necessity for the 
prevalence of this custom amongst the remote ancestors of all the 
nations which now possess the classificatory system, if the system itself 
is to be regarded as having a natural origin. 

4. The Hawaiian Custom. — The existence of this custom is not 
necessary to an explanation of the origin of the Malayan system. All 
it contains beaiiiig upon this question is found in the intermarriage of 
brothers and sitters, where the brothers live in polygynia and the 
sisters in polyandria ; but it holds a material position in the series, for 
the reason that it was an existing and still prevalent custom in the 
Sandwich Islands at the epoch of their discovery. It finds its type 
in the previous custom, out of which it naturally arose. So far as it 
brought unrelated persons into the household, it was a positive advance 
upon the previous condition, tending to check promiscuous intercourse, 
and to relieve society from the evils of continuous intermarriage among 
blood relatives. It also tended to develop still further the idea of. the 
communal family, and to move society in the direction of marriage be- 
tween single pairs. Its reformatory character is implied from the fact, 
that it imposed upon the several brothers, who shared their wives in 
commoo, the joint obligation of their defence against the violence of 
society, the necessity for which would naturally exist in such a state of 
society as this custom presupposes. 

5. The Communal Family. — Such a family resulted necessarily 
from the intermarriage of brothers and sisters. The union of eflTort 
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to procure subsistence for the common household led to communism in 
living. This probable organization of society in the primitive ages, 
and which continued long after the intermarriage of brothers and sis- 
ters was abolished, has not been sufliciently estimated in its relation to 
the early condition of mankind. Without being able to affirm the fact, 
there are strong grounds for supposing that most barbarous nations at 
the present time, although marriage between single pairs exists, are 
now organized more or less into such families, and practise com- 
munism as far as the same can be carried out in practical life. The 
American aborigines have lived, and still live, to a greater or less 
extent, in communal families, consisting of related persons, and prac- 
tise communism within the household. This feature of their ancient 
mode of life can still be definitely and widely traced amongst them. 
It also entered into and determined the character of their architecture, — 
" as witness the long bark house of the Iroquois, designed to accommo- 
date twenty families of related persons ; the polygonal dirt lodge of the 
Minnitarees and Mandans, designed for several families ; the long houses 
of the Columbia River Indians, each large enough to accommodate sev- 
eral hundred persons ; and, finally, the massive communal edifices of the 
Village Indians of New Mexico, Mexico, and Yucatan, some of them 
large enough for fifty or a hundred families, and giving rise to fables 
of palaces, which, without much doubt, were communal houses filled 
with Indians living in communism. In the communal family, as fir&t 
described, is to be recognized the family in its first stage. 

6. The Malayan System of Relationship. — This holds the rank of 
• a domestic institution, and takes its place in the series as the basis of 

the Turanian system. 

7. The Tribal Organization. — That this institution was designed to 
work out a reformation with respect to the intermarriage of brother.s 
and sisters may be fairly inferred from the conspicuous manner in 
which it accomplishes this result. The state of society revealed by 
the Malayan system demonstrates its necessity. The origin of this 
most ancient and remarkable organization seems from the stand-point 
of this discussion to find a full and satisfactory explanation. It is 
not supposable that it came into existence all at once, as a complete 
institution ; but rather that it was of organic growth, and required 
centuries upon centuries for its permanent establishment, and still 
other centuries for its spread amongst existing "nations. It was proba- 
bly the greatest of all the institutions of mankind in the primitive 
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ages in its influence upon human progress, as well as the most widely 
distributed in the human family. This gave, also, the Turanian sys- 
tem of relationship. 

8. Marriage between Single Pairs. — Instances of marriage between 
single pairs may have, and probably did, occur in all periods of man's 
history; but they must have been exceptional, from the necessity of 
the case, in the primitive ages. After the tribal organization came 
ipto existence, and the cohabitation of brothers and sisters was broken 
up, as well as all intermarriage in the tribe, there must have been a 
very great curtailment of the license of barbarism. Women for wives 
became objects of negotiation out of the tribe, of barter, and of cap- 
ture by force. The prevalence of these practices throughout Asia and 
America is well established. Wives thus gained by personal effort, 
and b^ 'purchase, would not be readily shared with others. In its gen- 
eral tendc cy it would. lead to individual contracts to procure a single 
wife for a single husband, and thus tend directly to inaugurate mar- 
riage between single pairs. The immense influence of the tribal or- 
ganization upon human progress toward the true family state cannot 
be overestimated. 

9. The Barbarian Family. — In the early ages this stage of the 
feimily could scarcely be distinguished from the communal. 

10. Polygamy. — In its relation to pre-existing customs and insti- 
tutions polygamy is essentially modern. It presupposes a very great 
advance of society from its primitive condition, with settled govern- 
ments, with stability of such kinds of property as existed, and with 
enlargement of the amount, as well as permanence, of subsistence. It 

i seems to spring out of antecedent customs, akin to the Hawaiian, by 
natural suggestion. If this be so, then polygamy must be regarded as 
|baving been a reformatory institution. Considered from this stand- 
point, instead of a retrograde movement, it was a powerful advance in 
the direction of the true family. 

11. The Patriarchal Family. — Polygamy resulted in the establish- 
ment of the patriarchal family, or the family in its third stage. A 
fiimily with a single male head was an immense advance upon the 
communal. It necessitated, to some extent, a privileged class in society, 
before one person would be able to support several sets of children by 
^veral different mothei-s. Polygamy in its higher forms belongs to 
flie dawning ages of civilization. 

12. Polyandria. — This custom requires no further notice. 
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' 13. Property. Considered a3 an Institution. — It is impossible to 
overestitnate the influence of property upon the civilization of man- 
kind. It was the germ, and is still the evidence, of his progress from 
barbarism. The master passion of the civilized mind is for its acqui- 
sition and enjoyment. Governments, institutions, and laws, all resolve 
themselves into so many ngencics designed for the creation and pro- 
tection of property. But, above all, the desire of parents to transmit 
it to their cliildren was the great turning-point between barbarism an<J 
civilization. When this desire, which arose with the development of 
property, was consummated by the introduction of lineal succession 
to estates, it revolutionized all the social ideas of barbarous society. 
Marriage between single pairs became the fii*st condition to certainty 
of parentage; and thus, in course of time, became the rule, rather than 
the exception ; the interests of j>r(>|)crty required individual ownership 
to stimulate personal exertion ; aiul the protection of the state became 
necessary to render it stable. With the rise of property, considered 
as an institution, with the settlement of its rights, and, above I'll, v/itli 
the established certainty of its transmission to lineal descci:! Mib:, came 
the first possibility among mankind of the true family in its modern 
acceptation. All previous family states were but a feeble approxima- 
tion. 

14. The Family. — As now constituted, the family is founded upon 
marriage between one man and one woman. A certain parentage was 
substituted for a doubtful one ; and the family became organized and 
individualized by property rights and privileges. The establishment 
of lineal succession to property as an incident of descent overthrew, 
among civilized nations, every vestige of pre-existing customs and in- 
stitutions inconsistent with this form of marriage. The persistency 

i with which the classificatory system has followed down the families of 

mankind to the dawn of civilization furnishes evidence conclusive that 

t 

■ property alone was capable of furnishing an adequate motive for the 
overthrow of this system and the substitution of 'the descriptive. 
There are strong reasons for believing that the remote ancestors of 
the Aryan, Semitic, and Uralian families possessed the classificatory 
system, and broke it up when they reached the family state in its 
present sense. 

Upon this family, as now constituted, modern civilized society is 
organized and reposes. The whole previous experience and progress 
of mankind culminated and crystallized in this one great institution. 
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It was of slow growtli, planting its roots far back in the ages of bar- 
barism, — a final result, to which the experience of the ages had 
steadily tended. The family, which in this view of the case is essen- 
tially modem, is the offspring of this vast and varied experience of 
the ages of barbarism. 

Since the family was reached, it has also had its stages of progress, 
and a number of them. The rise of family names, as distinguished 
frotn the single personal name common in barbarous nations, is com- . 
paratively modem in the Aryan family. The Homan Gens is one of 
the earliest illustrations. This people produced the triple formula to 
indicate the name of the individual, of the Gens or great family/, and 
of the particular family within the Gens. Out of this arose, in due 
time« the doctrine of agnation, to distinguish the relationship of the 
males, who bore the family name, from that of the femaldfe of the same 
family. Agnatic relationship was made superior to cognatic, since the 
females were transferred, by marriage, to the families of their hus- 
bands. This overthrew the last vestige of tribalism, and gave to the 
family its complete individuality. 

15. The Overthrow of the Classificatory System of Relationship 
and the Substitution of the Descriptive. — Without attempting to dis- 
cuss the fragments of evidence tending to show that the Aryan, Semitic, 
and Uralian families once possessed the classificatory system, it will be 
sufficient to remark, that, if such were the fact, the rights of property 
and the succession to estates would have insured its overthrow. These 
are the only conceivable agencies sufficiently potent to accomplish so 
great a change. Without such a change the family, as now constituted, 
would have remained impossible. 

In conclusion I may remark, that the probable truth of this solution 
cannot be fully appreciated from the limited presentation of the facts 
contained in this article. At most it will but serve to invite attention 
to the great sequence of customs and institutions which seem to mark 
the successive stages of man's progress through the periods of barbar- 
ism, and to indicate the intimate relations which this remarkable sys- 
tem of consanguinity appears to sustain to the condition, experience, 
and advancement of mankind during the primitive ages. The manu- 
script containing the body of the evidence is now in course of publica- 
tion by the Smithsonian Institution. 
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